THE QUESTION  OF  CUSTODY
my dynasty. In America I shall only be murdered or forgotten. I prefer St. Helena/' When another plan is presented to him, he again lays stress on the dynastic argument. "It is best for my son that I should remain here. If he lives, my martyrdom will restore his crown to him/''
For a man in middle life, corpulent and listless, to attempt, under any circumstances, to leave a lonely rock, garrisoned by a large military force and surrounded by vigilant cruisers, in order to reach, after a long and perilous passage by ocean, a country where he believed he would be murdered, seems preposterous. And yet these are the facts of the case. But in one respect they are understated, as they omit the most material fact of all.
For Napoleon was no longer what he had been. He himself had laid down the law, tersely and inimitably, for himself and others, on this subject. "Ordener is worn out/' he had said at Austerlitz of one of his generals. " One has but a short time for war. I am good for another six years, and then I shall have to stop/' Strangely enough, his judgment was exactly verified. Six years and a month from Austerlitz would have brought him to 1812, to the Russian campaign, which, had he observed his own rule, he would have avoided. It is noteworthy that throughout 1812, and notably at the battle of Borodino, when he was prostrate, those attached to his person, like S6gur, observed a remarkable change in his health and energy. S6gur, indeed, seems to attribute the morbid and feverish activity which drove him into that fatal expedition to constitutional disease. Some vivid scraps of the note-book of Duroc, his closest attendant and friend, relating to the begin-
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